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BONING    LAMB    CUTS 


By    K.  F.  Warner 

Animal   Husbandman,  Animal    Husbandry   Division 
Bureau   of  Animal    Industry 


Figure  1.   Lifting  ribs  from  lamb  shoulder 


~  Boneless  lamb  roa^s 
can  be  carved  nicely  by 
even  the  inexperienced. 
They  can  also  be  cut  into 
attractive  slices  through' 
out  the  entire  length  of 
theroa^.  This,  together 
with  the  fadt  that  they 
can  be  filled  with  ta^y 
buffing,  makes  them  go 
farther  than  the  un' 
boned  cuts. 
In  buying  a  boneless 
cut  one  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  increase  in  price  per  pound  over 
that  of  an  unboned  cut.  The  meat  alone  mu^  bring  the  same  amount  as  the  nor' 
mal  selling  price  of  meat  and  bone  combined.  For  example,  a  7'pound  untrimmed 
leg  of  lamb  at  30  cents  a  pound  co^s  $2.10.  The  removal  of  the  leg,  tail,  and  other 

bone   leaves   about  5       

pounds  of  meat.    To  .      _ 

bring  $2.10  these  remain' 

ing  5  pounds  mu^  sell 

at  42  cents  a  pound.  Yet 

the  total  quantity  of 

meat  and  the  total  charge 

for  the  leg  remain  un' 

changed. 

The  retailer  is  usually 
willing  to  bone  theroa^t 
if  he  knows  how  the  cus- 
tomer wants  it.  The 
housewife  who  is  famil' 
iar  with  boning  methods 

can  thus  help  the  retailer  prepare  the  meat  exacltly  as  she  wishes.  However, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  a  housewife  to  learn  to  bone  a  cut  of  meat  herself. 
It  requires  mainly  a  little  patience  and  a  sharp  knife. 
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Figure 


Opening  the  shoulder.   The  knife  is  kept  close 
again^  the  blade,  a,  and  arm  bone,  b 
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Keep   Boning   Knife   Sharp 

The  boning  knife  should  be  4  or  5  inches  long  and  not  over  one'half  inch  wide. 
It  should  be  well  sharpened  and  kept  in  that  condition.   A  small  cork  fitted  over 

the  point  and  a  piece  of 

cheesecloth  wrapped 
around  the  blade  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  that 
it  is  not  to  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  To 
keep  it  from  ruling,  it 
should  be  wiped  and 
ciled  when  the  boning  is 
finished. 

The  only  in^rud:ion 
which  needs  to  be  given 
for  using  the  knife  is  to 
keep  it  close  again^  the 
bone.  It  should  slide 
along  the  bone,  cut  the 
muscles  free,  slip  into 
the  joints,  and  cut  the 
sinews  without  gashing 

the  meat.    This  method 

will  so  clean  the  bone  that  it  may  be  lifted  out  without  need  of  further  trimming. 


Figure  3.   Boning  the  shoulder.  The  knife  follows  the  blade' 

bone  closely  and  cuts  through  the  thin  membrane, 

or  perio^eum,  on  its  edge 


Boning   Lamb   Shoulder 


The  shoulder  is  one  of 
the  mo^  economical 
lamb  cuts.  When  prop- 
erly prepared,  it  makes  a 
fir^'class  roa^.  Its  chief 
handicap  is  that  the  ir^ 
regularly  shaped  bones 
which  run  through  it 
impede  the  carving  knife 
and  confuse  the  carver. 
Boned  and  buffed,  the 
shoulder  is  a  worthy 
competitor  of  the  more 
popular  leg. 

Although  the  shoulder  may  be  boned  in  several  ways,  the  ''cushion'""  ^yle,  so 
called  because  the  shoulder  looks  square  and  plump  when  roamed,  produces  the 
mo^  attracftive  cut  and  one  that  can  be  buffed  mo^  easily. 


Figure  4.   Pulling  the  shoulder  blade.    Note  the  perio^eum 
peeling  from  the  underside  of  the  bone 
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Boned  "cushion"  style  shoulder  with  edges 
of  pocket  sewed  together 


Lamb  shoulder,  as  cut  for  the  retail  trade,  is  almo^  square.   It  contains  four  or 

five  ribs,  the  shoulder  blade,  the  round  arm  bone,  and  part  of  the  neck.  To  bone 

it,  lay  the  shoulder  flat  on  the  table  with  the  fat  side  down  and  the  rib  side  up. 

Fir^,  slip  the  knife  under  the  edges  of  the  ribs  and  follow  down  along  them  to  the 

neck  bone,  leaving  as  little  meat  on  the  ribs  as  possible.   Cut  the  ribs  and  neck 

bones  from  the  meat.    (Fig.  1.)    Inside  the  shoulder  there  ^ill  remain  the  blade 

bone  and  the  short  end  of 

the  arm.   The  flat  blade 

and  the  round  arm  bone 

form  a  kind  of  L  that  ex' 

tends  through  the  center 

of  the  shoulder.   In  Fig' 

ure  2  the  edge  of  the 

bladebone  can  be  seen 

at  one  end,  a,  of  the 

shoulder,  and  the  arm 

bone  or  bottom  of  the  L 

at  the  other  end,  b.  Slip 

the  knife  deep  into  the 

meat  along  the  top,  or 

smooth  side ,  of  the  shoul' 

der  blade.  Extend  the  cut  around  the  far  right'hand  corner  of  the  arm  bone,  a,  b, 

thereby  raising  a  flap  of  lean  meat  that  can  be  laid  back  far  enough  to  expose  the 

full  length  of  the  bones. 
In  the  boning  of  a  right  shoulder,  in^ead  of  the  pictured  left,  the  arm  bone,  b, 

will  be  on  the  side  toward  the  operator. 
Cut  around  the  edges  of  the  arm  and  blade  bones  to  free  them  from  the  meat. 

Keep  the  knife    close 

again^  the  bones.  (Fig. 
3.)  Open  the  joint  and 
remove  the  round  arm 
bone.  Raise  the  joint  end 
of  the  blade  and  scrape 
off  the  membrane  that 
clings  to  the  edge  of  the 
ridge  bone  on  the  under' 
side  of  the  blade.  (Fig. 
4.)  Grasp  the  loosened 
blade  firmly  and  pull  it 

up  and  back.  If  the  membrane  lying  next  the  bone  (perio^eum)  has  been  cut 

along  the  edges  of  the  blade,  the  meat  should  peel  off  easily. 
Whether  roamed  with  or  without  buffing,  the  edges  of  the  pocket  should  be 

sewed  together  before  cooking.    (Fig.  5.)    Some  housewives  prefer  to  roll  the 

boned  shoulder.   Either  method  will  produce  an  attrad;ive,  economical  roa^. 


CS^^ 


Figure  6.   Leg  of  lamb  showing  outHne  of  pelvic  bone  or 

aitchbone:  a,  Center;  behina  b,  heao  of  leg  bone; 

c,  rear  of  pelvic  bone 
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Figure  J.  Pelvis  removed  and  lean  rolled  back  to  expose  leg  bone: 
a,  Stifle  (joint  above  hock);  b,  ball  of  leg  bone;  c,  end  of  flank 


Boning   a    Lamb    Leg 

To  bone  a  lamb  leg,  peel  the  fat  from  the  face  of  the  pelvic  bone  or  aitchbone 
and  follow  along  and  around  the  edge  of  it.  (Fig.  6.)  Be  careful  to  keep  the  knife 
tight  again^  the  bone  and  not  to  let  the  point  cut  too  deeply  into  the  meat.  Free 

^ the  back  of  the  bone  (side 

toward  the  shank)  until 

the  hole  or  opening  in 

the  middle  of  the  bone, 

a,  is  cleared.  Tilt  or  pull 

the  loosened  bone  for' 

ward  with  the  left  hand 

and  cut  the  membrane 

that  seals  the  balband' 

socket  joint  at  the  head 

of  the  leg  bone  ju^  be 

hind  b.  Cut  the  ligament  on  the  center  of  the  ball  that  holds  the  joint  together. 

Tilt  the  pelvic  bone  ^ill  farther  forward  and  free  the  muscle  that  is  attached  to 

the  rear  and  underside. 

The  rear  of  the  pelvis,  c,  ends  in  a  small  projection  that  extends  for  an  exasper. 
a  ting  di^ance  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  One  mu^  use  some  patience  in 
freeing  it,  or  the  knife  may  slip  and  cut  a  big  gash  in  the  meat. 

With  the  pelvis  or  aitchbone  gone,  the  re^  is  simple.  The  knife  enters  the  meat 
at  the  ^ifle  (the  joint  above  the  hock,  Fig.  7,  a).  The  cut  is  made  forward  to  the 
ball  of  the  leg  bone,  b,  the  knife  being  held  tight  again^  the  leg  bone  and  parallel 
with  the  table  surface.   The  cut  is  extended  forward  beyond  b  to  the  end  of  the 

flank,  c,  so  that  all  the 

meat  from  ^ifle  to  loin 
end,  a,  c,  is  left  in  one 
solid  flap  that  can  be 
rolled  back  to  expose  the 
full  length  of  leg  bone, 
as  shown  in  Figure  7- 

To  lift  out  the  leg  bone, 
merely  follow  around 
edge  of  it  with  the  nar^ 
row'bladed  knife  and  cut 

it  free.  (See  title-page.)        

If  the  leg  is  small  the  openings  made  to  remove  the  bones  are  closed  and  sewed 
together.  If  the  leg  is  large  it  may  be  divided  into  two  roa^s,  the  boneless  cut 
being  separated  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  knife  follows  the  line  of  the  aitchbone 
to  the  location  of  the  balband-socket  joint,  a,  b,  then  turns  squarely  toward  the 
stifle.   Care  should  be  taken  to  leave,  on  the  smaller  loin  end,  the  narrow  istrip  of 


Figure  8.  Two  roa^fts  from  a  boneless  leg:  a,  b,  Location  of 

aitchbone;  c,  ^ifle  (joint  above  hock).  In  sewing  these 

roa^s  the  flank  and  Stifle  tissues  are  used 

to  cover  the  cut  surfaces 
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tissue  that  covers  the  istifle.  This  is  needed  in  sewing  that  piece  into  a  compad: 
roaift.  (Fig.  9.)  Sew  the  cut  edges  of  each  roa^  together,  protecting  the  lean 
meat  with  fat  wherever  possible.  The  somewhat  more  desirable  shank  end  will 

weigh  about  40  per  cent 

of  the  untrimmed  leg, 
the  loin  end  about  33 
per  cent,  and  the  bone 
and  trimmings  about  27 
per  cent.  The  boneless 
leg,  either  whole  or  di' 
vided,  can  be  roamed, 
buffed,  or  left  un^ufFed. 


Figure  9.   A  boneless  4'pound  loin  end  roaA  (left)  and  a 

5'pound  shank  roa^  (right),  into  which  a  12'pound 

uncrimmed  leg  was  divided 
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Boning   Lamb    Loin 

A  loin  of  lamb  makes  one  of  the  mo^  delicious  roa^s.  This  roa^,  when 
unboned,  is  difficult  to  carve  unless  one  slices  the  eye  muscle  in  long  narrow 
^rips  that  run  parallel  with  the  backbone.  This  method  is  novel  but  is  not 
so  satisfadiory  as  boning  the  loin  and  slicing  it  across  the  roa^. 

The  bone  in  the  loin  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  double  T  bones  with  the 
backbone  as  the  top  of  each  T.  To  remove  them  the  loin  is  placed  fat  side  down 
and  the  tenderloin  muscle  rolled  back,  as  in  Figure  10.  Each  bony  projedlion  is 
then  separated  from  the  meat,  both  side  and  bottom,  the  knife  following  along 
the  underside  of  the  backbone  to  loosen  the  spinal  processes.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  through  the  outside  layer  of  fat. 

The  boned  loin,  either 

fluffed  or  un^ufFed,  can  be 
rolled,  tied,  and  roaisted, 
as  shown  in  Figure  11. 
Loin  chops,  either  sin- 
gle (from  a  split  loin)  or 
double  (from  an  unsplit 
loin),  can  be  boned  in 
similar  fashion,  the  nar- 
row knife  following 
around  the  miniature  T 
and  cutting  it  free.  The 
flank  or  end  of  the  boned 
chop  should  be  wrapped 
around  the  solid  meat 
center  and  the  whole 
" skewered  together,  pref- 
erably with  steel  skewers.  This  makes  an  attrad;ive  serving,  and  the  absence 
of  bone  will  be  very  much  appreciated  by  those  served. 


Figure  10.   Boning  the  loin.  Roll  back  the  tenderloin  and 
free  the  T  as  marked  by  the  broken  line 
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Removing  the  fell,  or 
thin,  papery,  outer  cov- 
ering, from  loin  roa^s 
and  loin  and  rib  chops 
makes  them  more  attrac- 
tive. The  fell  may  be 
loosened  with  the  knife 
at  the  forward,  lower 
comer  of  the  uncooked 
loin  roa^  (flank  or  rib 
end  of  the  chop)  grasped 
securely  with  a  dry 
cloth,  and  peeled  off. 
The  operation  is  easier 
if  the  meat  is  cold  and 
dry. 

In  rolling  and  tying  a 

loin  roa^  from  which 

the  fell  has  been  remov- 

ed,  take  care  not  to  cut 

through  the  outside  fat  layer  by  pulling  too  tightly  on  the  ^ring.   If  the  flank 

ends  are  sewed  together  underneath  put  the  stitches  deep  enough  into  the  meat 

so  that  they  will  not  pull  out. 


Figure  11.   Carve  a  boned,  buffed,  rolled  loin  across  the  grain 


Boning   Lamb   Breast 

The  lamb  brea^  may  be  boned  by  slipping  the  knife  between  meat  and  ribs 
and  removing  both  ribs  and  brea^  bone  as  a  single  sheet.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  leave  as  little  meat  as  possible  on  the  bone.  The  meat  from  the  foreleg  is 
usually  folded  in  and  the  boneless  breast  rolled  tightly  from  brisket  to  flank. 

A  more  easily  pre-      ^ 

pared  oven  roa^  may 

be  made  by  lifting  the  ■~— 

meat  from  the  cente: 

rib  bone  so  as  to  form 

a  pocket.   (Fig.  12).  The 

meat  from  the  foreleg 

removed  at  a,  b  and  the 

flank  end  cut  off  at  c,  d, 

may   be  ground  and 

mixed  with  the  stuffing. 

Take  2  or  3  stitches  to 

close  the  mouth  of  the 

stuffed  pocket. 
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Figure  12.   Breaist  prepared  for  stuffing.   Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  open  the  pocket  on  back  or  ends 
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